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FOREWORD 


The experiment reported in this bulletin has been extended to an- 
other school system during the year which has intervened since the com- 
pletion of the study as reported herein. -Accordingly, the experiment 
involves 159 additional students in grades VII to XII. The effect is to 
extend the significance of the results presented in this bulletin. The only 
marked change in the tests used was the employment of the Haggerty 
reading examination to displace the Van Wagenen reading scale. The 
time period covered by the experiment and the procedure followed in 
this school were the same as in the schools which participated in the 
study during the preceding year. 

In general, the results in this school were similar to those which are 
reported for the other schools. However, in the subject of composition, 
the median gains were greater.in this school for all classes except one— 
the senior class, which apparently relaxed its efforts in the final test 
because of a conflict provided by other school requirements. In both 
seventh and eighth grade classes the gain in median scores made in com- 
position (during five months) was equivalent to approximately three 
years of progress in that subject. 

While it seemed that the procedure enelenel was least effective in 
the eleventh and twelfth year classes, it was most effective with seventh 
and eighth grade classes. This outcome may be due largely to the two 
facts: (1) that the procedure proposed was followed more closely in 
teaching the less advanced classes, and (2) that most of the subjects 
tested are studied directly by those classes, but only incidentally by the 
more advanced classes. 

One step which was not employed previously may deserve mention. 
At a community program at the school on the closing day, when honors 
in debate, athletics and music contests were being announced, announce- 
ment was also made of the highest individual scores made in each of 
these tests. Marked interest was manifested by the parents and students 
in the announcement of the highest score winners. 

It may be regarded as a laconic comment on the problem of super- 
vision in the small school system that in each of the schools concerned in 
this experiment the services of one or more of the English teachers, who 
had apparently profited greatly by participation in this experiment, were 
lost to the school before the next year. The need of continuity in teach- 
ing staff as well as in supervision is thus made evident. 
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1. Some ELEMENTs IN THE SITUATION 


The experiment reported here was conducted during the school year of 
1924-25 by the writer, who assumed to some extent the responsibility of a 
supervisor of English.* It pertained to the work of pupils in various phases 
of English, but was restricted to grades above the sixth in two small school 
systems. The schools concerned were located at Linwood and Tonganoxie, 
both within 15 miles of the State University. | 

The schools involved in this study were in most respects typical small 
schools. The high schools enrolled 67 and 121 pupils respectively; the two 
preceding grades (VII and VIII) enrolled 36 pupils in the one school and 51 
in the other. The schools may be regarded as unselected with reference to 
the ability and training of the teachers. The school equipment and teaching 
facilities were distinctly usual. One high school. building would perhaps 

. rank as ‘fair’, the other as ‘poor’, while both elementary school buildings were 
unquestionably ‘poor’. The community attitude was not exceptional in 
either locality and neither was the pupil selection if the pupils’ Terman test 
record may be accepted as a criterion of the selection. 

Several elements in the situation which prompted this experiment made it 
seem particularly timely and practical. Among these elements were the 
following: 

First. The need of exemplifying an acceptable technic of supervision and 
its adaptability for use in a simplified plan of supervising instruction. 

Second. The value of demonstrating the possibility, so often called into 
question by principals or teachers, of applying the methods of effective 
supervision in the small school system. 

Third. The great advantage in promoting actual working relations be- 
tween the School of Education in The University and the high schools in 
the immediately adjacent region. 

Fourth. A desire to meet, whenever possible, a rather usual complaint 
that universities teach theories which often do not or will not work out in 
practice. 


II. Tue Puan OF SupPERvVISION 


In brief, the plan of supervision involved first, a careful measurement of 
the achievement of pupils in English at the beginning of the experiment; 





*Miss Janet E. Fink, the writer’s research assistant, shared also in the work of this 
experiment. 
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second, an extended program involving emphasis on different phases of 
English, and pertaining to the pupils, the teachers, and the community; 
third, a later measurement of pupil achievement at the termination of this 
program in order to determine the pupils’ progress as definitely as possible; 
fourth, analysis and interpretation of the test results. 

No changes in teaching personnel, curriculum, time schedule, or textbooks 
were necessary in connection with this project. No teaching was done by 
anyone other than the regular teachers. No additional expense by the school 
system was demanded beyond a few dollars spent for the purchase of testing 
material used in the school. The teachers and pupils were made the agents 
of whatever was accomplished without disturbing the usual school arrange- 
ments. 

The phases of English tested were spelling, vocabulary, reading, composi- 
tion, literature, and form elements. A group mental test was also employed 
as a gauge of the relative ability of the pupils tested. All tests used were of 
the standardized type except the literature test. Grammar was not included 
among the phases of English tested. Most of the initial tests were given 
during the month of November. However, some of the tests were given 
nearly a month later, as one school board declined at first to cooperate. 

The period covered by the experiment was approximately five months, 
as the final tests were given near the end of April. The tests used at this time 
were different forms of the same tests that were used in the fall. The different 
forms are regarded as equivalent forms and the results therefore as comparable 
when given under similar conditions. Comparability of results does not usually 
apply to the subjective type of test prepared by teachers in these subjects. 


Emphasis on Achievement and Interest of Pupils—Throughout this 
experiment the chief emphasis was placed upon developing in the pupils a 
live and intelligent interest in their own school achievement and progress 
with reference to both the individual and the group performance. Definite 
knowledge of the facts pertaining to (1) their actual and relative achievement, 
(2) the standards involved, and (3) the goal sought in each phase of the work, 
were made the basis of their increased interest. It was assumed throughout 
that one of the most direct and effective means of improving the achievement 
of pupils in any subject consists in stimulating their own earnest effort to 
make greater progress, and that the function of teachers is to promote the 
interest and activity of the pupils in that direction. 

In employing this emphasis the method was so far as possible impersonal 
and centered chiefly in the facts themselves. The presentation of the facts 
to the pupils, enlisting them in a coéperative effort to secure greater progress, 
and leading them to set desirable goals for themselves, tended to displace 
expressions of the teacher’s opinion and such vindictive methods of appeal as 
are sometimes employed. In keeping with this purpose, more attention was 
given to approving specific elements of merit, standards attained, and other 
good features of the pupil’s work, with consequently less attention to negative 
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criticism than is perhaps the usual practice of teachers. But the impersonal 
attitude was made prominent even in recognizing commendable features by 
centering attention on the achievement rather than on any particular indi- 
viduals. 

As much as possible of this emphasis was secured through the teachers 
directly, and not by any appeal coming from the supervisor to the pupils. 
The purpose and general plan of the project had been explained to the teachers 
as an experimental effort to aid them ‘more effectively in doing what they were 
already attempting todo. Meetings of the teachers were held to inform them 
of the nature of the tests to be used and the marked advantages of standardized 
tests for the purpose. They were trained in methods of scoring the tests and 
advised what reading would assist them in understanding more fully the value 
and uses of the tests. The tabulations and graphs showing the test results 
were presented in some detail to the whole teaching staff. Then, suggestions 
for their further use were discussed with the teachers of the English classes 
alone. 

In order to be assured of uniform procedure in administering the tests 
and to avoid any appearance of imposing too much unfamiliar work upon 
the teachers, all tests were administered by either the writer or his assistant. 
The pupils in the building were assembled in one large room for this purpose. 
The teachers later participated in the scoring of the various tests. When the 
tabulations of the test results had been completed, large wall charts were 
prepared showing by tables and graphs the outcome of the tests. It seemed 
appropriate that these be presented to the pupils directly by the persons who 
had both given the tests and made the charts, but subsequently the teachers 
learned to interpret and use them. 

The teachers came to recognize the need of having definite specific 
objectives as well as general objectives in their teaching, and also the need 
of standards of the objective type for measuring the progress of their pupils 
toward these objectives. They were informed too concerning the technic of 
testing and employing test results for improving the achievement of pupils. 
But they were asked, most of all, to consider how they might effectively utilize 
the various organizations and activities of the community and the school 
to influence the responses of their pupils toward better work in English. 

To assist the teachers in accomplishing this aim a four-page typewritten 
outline of specific suggestions and directions was provided for each school 
principal and for each of the teachersin English. Later they were asked to 
report periodically which suggestions had been actually employed by them and 
to what extent. A copy of this outline is presented here as the best means 
of making its contents understood by the reader. 


ImMprovVING TEACHING REsuLts IN Encuisu. (Teachers’ Outline) 


It should be borne in mind that teaching success in the subject of English, as in any 
other subject, must be judged by the achievement or progress of the pupils in that subject. 
It may also be stated as an accepted principle that progress made by the pupils will usually 
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be dependent on their own activity or application, but their activity may be stimulated by 
employing those methods of presentation which appeal to the interest of the pupil and which 
are adapted to securing his best response. 
I. Enlist the cooperative eftoris of pupils by: 
1. Preparing simple tables and graphs to show the scores made by classes in 
each subject; 
. Comparison of class median score with standard score; 
. Comparison of class median with medians of other classes; 
. Comparison of individual scores with class median and standard score; 
. Having pupils agree in setting tentative goal of progress to be reached in a week, 
month, or semester; 

6. Checking the progress made in such period by using varied objective tests for 
the purpose such as true-false, multiple choice, completion and matching 
tests, reporting results to the pupils in simple tabular or graphical form (or 
both). <« _ 

It may be expected in this way to develop the interest of pupils in their own progress 
and to make them aware of the rate of progress attained by them. Working for their own 
improvement thus becomes a sort of game in which they participate because they see the 
purpose, find it interesting, and like that experience. 


or Ww 


II. 1. Make liberal use of the good features discovered in pupils’ work, whether oral or 
written, in order to develop in them standards and ideals of good practice. 

2. It is well to call attention in a direct and specific manner to the use of word, phrase, 
or sentence which is distinctive by its precision, clarity, color, or beauty and to 
the expression of a fact or idea which is in any way distinctive in comparison 
with the general performance of the group. 

3. It is reasonable to expect more fruitful and permanent results in general from a 
liberal emphasis on desirable features and successful performance than to 
depend more completely upon negative criticism, scolding or displaying evi- 
dence of unsatisfactory performance. 


III. It is highly desirable from the standpoint of both the school and the community that 
any and all supplementary agencies available in the community should be employed 
by the school as sources of material for composition work to give pupils more exten- 
sive and varied practice in the use of oral and written English. 

1. To this end the school should find opportunity to make use of field trips and ex- 
cursions to places of historic interest, to industrial, civic, or social institutions in 
the community. 

2. Likewise a plan of cooperation with the management of local moving picture 
theaters for making use of films having educational value is practicable and 
desirable. It is suggested that matinee performances may be provided occasion- 
ally by the movie management to which the school pupils who are concerned 
with composition work may be invited to attend as guests of the management. 

3. The contact and experience provided by such supplementary agencies of the 
community should furnish material for original compositions, at least some of 
which may be read before school or community audiences or offered for publi- 
cation in the local newspaper (both if possible). 

A further modification of this plan may involve inviting representatives of community 
activities in which the pupils may be interested to the school to talk to the pupils and having 
the pupils later reproduce the essential features of such addresses. It is of practical impor- 
tance in all such instances that the superintendent of schools or the teacher of English point 
out definitely to the speaker that he is asked to talk in a simple, direct manner concerning 
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his institution or vocation, else he may be tempted to ramble into other subjects or attempt 
merely to be entertaining. 


IV. Since the pupils’ training in English functions chiefly as it is expressed in oral or 
written composition it is quite essential that the pupils have definite specific 
motives for composition work'and that so far as possible an actual audience be pro- 
vided for them to address. 

1. Have entire classes of pupils write for a class or school audience in connection with 
a holiday, community or club program, sometimes for publication in the local 
press. The better compositions should then be selected and used for the purpose 
indicated. Pupils should be informed of the purpose and have a voice in the 
selection of the subject or project. They will then find more pleasure in the 
exercise. 

2. Pupils may write invitations to their parents and to other citizens to come to the 
school for occasions such as national holidays, national education week, fire 
prevention week, or a school exhibition, and then be permitted to read selected 
compositions to such an audience. 

3. Pictures found on magazine covers or taken from other sources may provide 
good themes for compositions. The compositions so written may then be 
exchanged among the pupils for criticism by other members of the class. Those 
which are especially good may be sent to publishers of the magazine which 
provided the picture. 

4. Compositions or reports written in relation to other school subjects, as science, 
history, or shop work, should frequently be referred by the instructor of the 
subject involved to the English instructor for credit in English. This practice 
should. by no means be limited to unsatisfactory work. Such codéperation of 
other instructors may also pertain to trips, excursions, and lectures. 

5. Vary the work in written English by having the pupils write letters of applica- 
tion in reply to advertisements in the newspaper. Then have each pupil assume 
the part of the employer who reads and answers the application of some other 
pupil. If the applicant is rejected by him because of incorrect grammar, spell- 
ing, or punctuation, if he points out that the letter is not clear and forceful, or 
that it is not neatly written, it will be a convincing experience for each applicant 
to have such facts presented to him in this way. Selected letters may merit 
being read to the class. 


V. Motivate and vitalize drill work by giving it a purpose and a value in the pupils’ esti- 
mation. 

1. Employ the spirit and methods of a game whenever possible. This may apply 
to such activities as spelling bees, an effort to develop speed in silent reading, a 
contest to acquire and use the largest number of new words correctly, or to make 
the fewest errors in written work. 

2. Encourage pupils to keep a vocabulary list of the new words which they learn to 
recognize and use in a familiar way. Keeping and using such a list will tend to 
stimulate their interest in a richer vocabulary. 

3. Familiarize pupils with standard scores and norms in reading, grammar, spelling, 
composition, ete., that pupils may cansciously endeavor to reach or surpass 
these norms by continued practice on similar material. But such practice 
should never make use of the test itself for drill or study, as that constitutes a 
serious abuse of the test. 

4. Stimulate reading habits and interest in reading by lessons in appreciation; by 
consulting the pleasure and choice of pupils in reading selections; by having 
pupils compare selections and justify their preference; by making simple stories, 
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such, for example, as the “Legend of Sleepy Hollow’’, the subject of both oral 
and written composition; by providing supplementary books an other reading 
material to satisfy varied reading interests. 


5. Provide opportunities for pupils to score their own compositions as well as those 


of other pupils, also to criticise their on and other’s compositions—thus 
developing standards of judgment and practice. ‘Such criticism may be 
written in detail or expressed in the score assigned. Have composition scales, 
as the Nassau-Hillegas, displayed on wall of classroom for convenient use of the 
pupils in this exercise. 


VI. Utilize the training of simple dramatics in the teaching of oral composition, interpreta- 


tion, and appreciation. 


1. School dramatics which are best suited to serve this function should be original 


in all or in part of the dialogue. In this connection pupils will study the situa- 
tion, the character, and the part in the attempt to say what he thinks one might 
say under similar circumstances. Practice in such informal dramatics is not 
recommended in competition with dramatics as represented by class plays and 
memorized dialogue, for that form of dramatization is to a large extent made an 
end in itself, while informal dramatization is a means of developing understand- 
ing and expression in English. 

All pupils in the class should be permitted to feel that RES ee from them are 
invited at all times with reference to expression, interpretation, meaning, ete. 
A manner and tone that is easy, natural, and effective should be sought most 
insistently. 


3. Such dramatizations may be given a purpose by later using some acceptable 


performances for a general school program, for holiday occasions, or for other 
audiences equally appropriate. 


. Subjects or themes for such informal dramatization work may be found in stories 


read, in historical incidents, in the events pertaining to a particular holiday, ina 
theater or movie program witnessed by the class, or in the situation suggested by 
pictures representing action or dramatic possibilities. Rapid progress should 
not be expected in this activity. 


. Oral reading in English or other subjects in the high schcol should ke limited al- 


most entirely to those who read well enough to present in an acceptable manner 
the interpretation, expression, or appreciation of the selection read. It is usual- 
ly desirable that such reading be practiced privately before being given to a class 
group so as thus to insure pleasure to and understanding by them. It is a waste of 
time and a bore to the class to permit pupils who cannot read well orally to 
demonstrate that fact repeatedly to the class group and thus get further practice 
in their own bad reading habits. No substantial benefits are derived from 
that procedure. The needs of such pupils will be served far better by good 
practice in silent reading. In fact, the chief attention and emphasis for all 
pupils should be on silent reading—to develop speed, understanding, retention, 
taste, etc. 


VII. Place the emphasis in composition work upon the espression of statements or ideas in an 


easy, clear, forceful manner. 


1. Treat the mechanics of composition—punctuation, spelling, verb forms, etc,—as 


important but of secondary importancein comparison with the merit or quality 
of content. Such factors should usually be measured and judged separately. 
Facility in choose and using qualifying words, phrases, or clauses is a definite 
index of the pupil’s skill. 

Encourage any permissible individual variations or elements of style if such are 
discovered. Develop individual pride in accomplishment. 
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Many of the suggestions presented in this outline for teachers of English 
may be applicable to other subjects as well as English but this experiment 
was of course restricted to the one subject. 

The teachers of English reported that during the period of this experiment 
they had employed the various methods and devices included in the following 
list, as was suggested in the outline provided for their use. They likewise 
indicated which classes or groups participated in each of these activities and 
what specific purpose was sought by each procedure. (The variety of audiences 
provided for the pupils in connection with different phases of their English 
work and also the nature of the programs presented by them were reported 
on the forms prepared for these reports. 


Special Activities Reported by English Teachers as used in the Teaching of 


English. 

1. Charts and graphs. 9. Vocabulary lists or exercises. 
2. Informal tests. 10. Letters of 
3. Display of superior work. a. application 
4. Class or school excursions. b. invitation 
5. Magazine pictures as composition c. ordering 

subjects. 11. Special outside reading. 
6. Special speakers. 12. Community organizations. 
7. Moving pictures. - 13. Newspaper reporting. 
8. Class contests. 14. Publishing school paper. 


It is apparent that an earnest effort was made in the progress of this 
experiment to have the schools utilize the various community agencies and 
organizations much more frequently and fully than is usually done both to 
bring the members of those groups into closer contact with the work of their 
schools and also to furnish a greater number of varied audiences for the school 
pupils in their English work. It was of course intended that all work should 
be well prepared for such audiences and that they in turn would furnish 
stimulation for better preparation. 


III. THe Procepure IN Utiuizine Test Data 


The results of the first testing were presented by means of both tables and 
graphs (prepared as wall charts) to the schools and classes which took. the 
tests. Thus the pupils were permitted to observe their own scores and the 
performance of their groups in comparison with both the standard scores and 
the performance of other classes. A fullrecord of the test scores of all individ- 
uals was placed in the hands of the English teacher or the principal of the 
school for retention and further reference as needed. The wall charts too 
were left with the teachers together with suggestions for their further use. 
It is a fact worthy of note that the teachers found these charts valuable for use 
in their teaching work. 
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Later, the results of several intervening tests and also the scores in the 
final testing were presented to the pupils in a similar manner to disclosé to 
them the progress which they had made since the initial testing. The res- 
ponses of the pupils disclosed the fact that they were distinctly interested in . 
these reports of their achievement and were able to understand them without 
difficulty. In fact at some points their interest was close to enthusiasm. 

Use of Tables and Graphs for Presenting Test Results—Exact copies of 
several of the charts and tables that were used are shown here to illustrate the 
manner in which the situation in the different subjects was presented to the 
pupils who had been tested. The first table shows the results in spelling in one 
of the two high schools. The test consisted of 30 words from the Iowa spelling 
scale, each word pronounced twice in a clear tone by the teacher and then 
written by the pupils. 


TABLE I. AcwHievEMENT oF PupIts InN SPELLING—IowA SPELLING TEST 




















No. Words Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors 
Spelled (IX) (X) (XI) (XII) 
0 3 
1-2 6 
3-4 3 2 1 
5- 6 3 0 2 
7-8 5 0 0 
9-10 3 2 0 1 
11-12 4 0 2 1 
13-14 6 4 0 0 
15-16 4 3 1 2 
17-18 5 1 4 0 
19-20 1 1 2 1 
21-22 2 5 5 2 
23-24 2 1 4 5 
25-26 4 3 2 
27-28 5 4 1 
29-30 1 1 
Totals 47 26 27 19 
Med. Scores 11 22 22 22 
Standard Score 20 
(8th grade) 

















While this table was being displayed (as a wall chart) to the pupils a 
statement of explanation similar to the following was made to the assembled 
classes. ' 


‘“‘This table shows the scores made by you in the spelling test. The scores are in terms 
of the number of words spelled correctly. Three freshmen got no word right, thus making a 
score of zero, two pupils in the class spelled 23 or 24 of the thirty words in the test. Accord- 
ingly the freshman scores varied from 0 to 24 words spelled. The median score (which is a 
form of average) was 11 words for the freshman class, but that is only one word more than 
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half the score which pupilsin the eighth grade are expected to make as an average (median) 
score. Scores from 0 to 10 were made by 48% of the freshman class. (Ail of these references 
were carefully pointed out in the table.) 


“T assume that the freshman class are not going to be satisfied with their record in spell- 
ing. (I hope that they will not be satisfied.) How many of the freshmen are satisfied with 
that record? Every individual in the class may help to improve the achievement of the class 
score in this subject. I do not know why so many freshmen pupils mde very low scores 
but I feel sure that those scores do not represent their ability in spelling and I feel sure also 
that there will be a great increase in the scores of all pupils if this kind of test be repeated at 
some later time. 


“The sophomores have a slightly better spelling record in this test than have either the 
junior or senior classes, since their median score is the same and their low scores are not 
nearly so low as those of the more advanced classes. Seven percent of both the sophomores 
and juniors and 21 percent of the seniors spelled not more than ten words. The eighth 
grade standard (20 words) was surpassed by 8 percent of the freshmen, 60 percent of the 
sophomores, 60 percent of the juniors and 58 percent of the seniors. What can be done to 
make the spelling record of each class much better? Do you really want to make a better 
record?” 


Tables showing the scores in other subjects tested were treated in a 
similar manner. To supplement this procedure, graph charts were also 
interpreted to the several classes. The scores of individuals were not pre- 
sented or discussed in the presence of other pupils. They were reserved for 
private conferences between the teacher and the individuals concerned. The 
graphs show the median achievement scores by class groups. 


IuLustraTION I. Graphs Showing Median Spelling Scores by Classes. 
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_ In using chart A, for example, it was pointed out to the pupils how far 
below the eighth grade standard score was the median score of the freshmen 
(Grade IX), and how the average score of the sophomores surpassed the 
median score of both juniors and seniors. The implied challenge to the 
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juniors and seniors was not overlooked. The pleasure of the sophomores was 
evident. The freshmen expressed determination to retrieve the honor of 
their class in spelling. In this way all were involved in the contest to surpass 
the spelling achievement recorded by their own or other classes. The task of 
reaching any pupils individually whose scores were especially unsatisfactory 
was entrusted to the teacher of English. 


ILLustTraTiIon II. Median Scores in Holley Vocabulary Test and Emporia Literature Test- 
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In a similar way the scores in other tests were represented graphically 
The literature test provided no standards, while in the vocabulary test they 
were not expressed in terms of gross score. Therefore only a comparison of 
class with class was attempted in these two tests. The tie scores of sophomores 
and juniors in both tests were used to arouse those groups to increased effort. 
As a consequence the gain made by these two classes during the period of the 
experiment greatly surpassed that of the other two classes in these tests. (See 
p. 30). 

IntustTraTion III. Median Scores in English Composition (Nassau-Hillegas Scale). 


_ ENG. COMPOSITIONS 
(Nassau Hilleras) 
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Illustration III shows that in composition the four classes in high school 
had median scores below the standard score, but that the sophomore class 
surpassed the others and came close to reaching the standard of that grade. 
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IuLustraTion IV. Pictures Employed as Composition Themes. 

















Because of the extreme difficulty of selecting English composition 
subjects of equal interest and equal familiarity to all the pupils, and because 
the composition scores may lack comparability of the subjects are essentially 
different, selected pictures taken from the cover pages of the Saturday Evening 
Post were employed as composition themes in this experiment. The ‘Story 
of the Picture’ might be a story of a real experience or an imaginary one 
pertaining either to the pupil himself or to someone else. The two pictures 


ILLustRATION V. Other Pictures as Composition Themes. 
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shown in Illustration IV were used in the initial test with the privilege of a 
free choice given to the pupils. Sample compositions of the pupils on these 
subjects are exhibited in the appendix of this report. 


Picture No. 3 in Illustration V was employed as a suggestion for written 
compositions in connection with the Christmas season. The best composi- 
tion on this theme was sent to the publishers of the Saturday Evening Post 
and the cordial letter which was received in acknowledgment was posted 
on the school bulletin board, with much evidence of satisfaction on the part of 
the pupils. Picture No. 4 is one of several which were employed in the final 
test in composition. 


Since the pupils in grades VII and VIII were housed separately from the 
high school, all test results of pupils in these grades were kept distinct from 
those of the high school classes. Separate charts were prepared for the 
presentation to these pupils of their test results in the various subjects. A 
few of the charts are shown here. 


ILLustRATION. VI. Median Scores in Vocabulary and Composition Tests— 
Grade VII and VIII. 
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It was of course obvious to all concerned that the median scores of these seventh and 
eighth grade pupils in composition were relatively low, falling far short. of the standard 
scores. In fact, their medians were about equivalent to the fifth grade standards. 


The shaded columns represent class medians and the outlined columns, standard scores. 
Comparisons are thus facilitated. In the Chapman-Cook reading test othe median scores 
in the one school exceeded the standards but the reverse was true in the other school. (A 
fact not shown here.) 
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Iutustration VII. Median Scores in Two Reading Tests. 
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Illustration VIII shows how the median scores of two classes in the 
English form test were presented to the pupils. Since the scores in this test 
are in terms of the percentage of pupils who made the errors the larger scores 
are the more unsatisfactory. It is apparent that the pupils were especially 
weak in capitalizing proper nouns -and adjectives, in avoiding the run-on 
sentences, and in using the possessive sign. : 

Following the presentation of these various test results to the pupils 
and teachers both were disposed to work for improvement of the record of 
achievement made in these subjects. The problem of ways and means was 
then frankly faced by the teachers. It was at this point that the teachers 
were provided with the outline of suggestions (See p. 206), and they proceeded 
at once to employ some of the agencies and activities listed on page 210. 

Other Steps in the Procedure—Other attempts were also made to exercise a 
stimulating effect on the pupils’ progress. A supply of paper covered booklets 
of literature selections were provided, including such titles as The Chariot 
Race, The Lewis and Clark Expedition, Story of the Aeroplane, Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, Rab and His Friends, etc.’ These were used as exercises 
in developing and testing both rate and comprehension in reading. The pupils 
were sometimes asked to see how far they could read in a period of 10 or 15 
minutes. Then their understanding of the content was tested by use of an 
objective test previously devised for the purpose and the test scores were 
tabulated for the pupil’s reference. (Samples of these tests are shown in the 
appendix.) 





1The paper booklets were purchased from F. A. Owen Company. But one school used a 
series of ‘Literature and Life’ books (published by Scott Forsman Co.) which served 
this purpose very well and made the useof supplementary booklets unnecessary in tl at 
school. 
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InLusTRATION VIII. Median Scores in the Several Elements of The English Form Tests. 
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To discover the range and variety of their reading a composite list was 
prepared of the books which the pupils stated that they had read and later it 
was submitted to all pupils to discover with how many each was familiar. 
Then the list was submitted to the whole community through the local news- 
paper, inviting every one to test himself by naming the authors of each 
book and checking the ones which he had read. In this way the range of 
reading of both the pupils and their parents became a subject of interest. 
(A copy of book-list included in appendix.) 

Among the tests employed during the period intervening between the 
initial and the final testing were the Inglis vocabulary test and a selected list 


Se 








eR 
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of words from the Iowa spelling test. They were used to measure the pupils’ 
progress, both individually and by classes, in order to stimulate their continued 
interest. 

In connection with the motion picture films shown to the pupils(see p. 210) 
they were expected to have some definite purpose in mind with reference to 
seeing the picture such as, “how does it correspond with the story read?” 
Then subsequently their impressions or criticisms were secured by means of a 
written composition or an informal test either on the general program or some 
phases of it. Samples of these tests and compositions may be found in the 
appendix. The commercial picture managers coéperated most willingly by 
providing special matinee performances without charge, with the school 
pupils as their exclusive guests. The films used were furnished by the 
University Extension Division. 

In one school the freshman class formed two divisions to compete with 
each other in improving their spelling and vocabulary. The spirit of a game 
prevailed. The stronger pupils in each division coached the slower members 
—to the great advantage of all concerned. 

One principal was persuaded for the first time that his school would be 
benefitted by contributing a page of school news weekly to the local paper, 
permitting the pupils to do much of the writing in a competitive way. Soon 
subscribers to the paper came to regard the school page as one of the best 
features of the paper. ; 

No study of the curriculum in these schools with reference to either 
its specific purposes or subject-content in the field of English seemed to be 
feasible in the limited time devoted to the experiment. But it is altogether 
probable that curriculum construction and revision will enter into any ex- 
tended attempt to accomplish effective supervision. The supervisory aspect 
practically demands that the teachers be trained to participate in a progressive 
analysis of curriculum needs, since the teacher is finally the determining factor 
in what is taught and how it is taught. 


IV. RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The results of this experiment are inseparably related to the procedure 
employed and to the performance of the pupils in the series of initial tests. 
These features have already been explained in thisreport. Final tests, similar 
in form and content to the earlier tests, were employed at the end of the experi- 
ment period to determine the actual progress made so far as such tests may be 
able to measure the gain. 

The final testing was conducted side the last week of April and the first 
week of May in the same manner and by the same individuals as was the initial 
testing. The scoring of the tests was also done by the same persons and with 
equal care. Of the later tests only one, the literature test, was identical in 
content with the one used earlier. No more than one form was available in that 
test. The teachers had no information in advance regarding the time or 
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nature of the final tests. Furthermore, their acquaintance with tests was 
probably much too limited for them to have anticipated any of the later 
selections of tests used. 

Gains Made in Test Scores.— Only simplified statements of the results will 
be presented here, showing the median scores by school grades and the average 
gain, if any, that was made. The results are presented in the composite, com- 
bining the scores from both schools as though they formed but one school. It 
will be remembered that the period of this experiment was about five months 
—a little more than a half year of school. 


TABLE II. 


Composite REsutts IN SPELLING, SHowinG Mep1An Scores AND GaIN IN Score.(30 
worpbs. IOWA TEST.) 
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The gain in grades VII, VIII, IX, and XII wasmarked. As the standard 
score in grade VIII is 20 words and in grade VII, 15 words, it is apparent that 
5 words (20-15) represents a year of normal progress for seventh grade pupils 
in this test of 30 words. Each of the three classes whose medians were below 
the eighth grade standard showed a gain of more than ahalf year. The eighth 
grade made an average gain in spelling eqivalent to approximately a year and a 
half of progress. 


In similar spelling tests given a year earlier to 1395 pupils in the same 
grades in fourteen other small schools in the state, the average difference in 
scores resulting from a full year spent in school was only three words. 


TABLE III. 


Mep1an Scores IN HotitEy VocasuLtary Test, SHOWING AVERAGE Gain By CLassEs 
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33 34 38 | (Form 3 B) 
42 44 43 | (Form 3 A) 
9 i0 5 
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. Standards for this test are not available in terms of gross score, but it is 
evident that all classes except the seniors (XII) made average gains which were 
equivalent to from 28 to 50 percent of their own initial scores. The-two tests used 
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are not the same in difficulty but the necessary correction was made to insure 
comparability of the results. 

















TABLE IV. 
MepIAN Scores IN ENGLISH ComposiTION AND AVERAGE GAIN BY C.LassEs. (Nassau- 
Hillegas Scale). 
| GRADES 
o 

VII } VIII | IX be | XII 

SE AE: SRG <a ae | 321 3.8 4.5 5.8 6 5.9 

See eee CC TO LR, TR a Se | 4.3 4.8 4.9 5.9 6 6.2 

Gain in score......... | 7. to 4 A 0 3 

















In this subject the gain by classes was by no means uniform. Above the 
freshman year (IX) the gain was slight, but below the high school it was 
marked. The normal progress of a year’s study in this subject is represented 
by a score difference of .5 for all classes except grades XI and XII. With this 
fact in mind, one may observe that in grades VII and VIII the average gain 
made in written composition was equivalent to between two and three years 
of school progress. The freshman gain was equivalent to almost a year of 
progress. ' 

The average difference in their composition scores produced by a full year 
in school was found to be .4 for 872 pupils in thirteen other schools of similar 
size in the State. 

The median scores of the more advanced classes Table IV, were markedly 
below their gradestandards. Perhaps many of these pupils had already formed 
a dislike for written composition and had acquired tendencies not easily 
changed. Perhaps a half year was inadequate for modifying the composition 
work of the more advanced pupils. It is also probable that the teachers con- 
fined their attention much more fully to the study of literature as prescribed 
in the course of study for these classes, thus neglecting the composition work. 























TABLE V. 
Mep14N Scores SHOWING GAIN IN SILENT READING. 
In Thorndike-McCall Test | In VanWagenen Test (Lit.) 
GRADES 
Vil VIII Ix Be XI XII 
eRe ee 47.7 49 16 20 23 20 
WEEE 6s PR ts ce 53 66.4 23.5 28 27.5 27 
Gain in e008: 6.2.6. ess fk. §.3 7.4 7.5 8 4.5 7 
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The standard scores in the Thorndike-McCall reading test for grades VII 
and VIII respectively are 56 and 59.6. Thus 3.6 is the equivalent of a year’s 
progress in this test. Accordingly the pupils in grade V'I made a gain in a 
half year (5.3) equivalent to a year and a half of normal progress, in grade 
VIII the gain (7.4) was equivalent to two years:of normal progress. 

The gains in the Van Wagenen test were high as compared to the median 


score of freshmen or sophomores in the initial test, but no standards are avail- 
able in terms of the gross scores which are expressed here. 











TABLE VI. 
Mep1An Scores 1n LITERATURE Test SHOWING AVERAGE GAIN BY CLASSES. (EMPORIA 
TEST.) 
GRADES 

IX xX XI XII 
EE ke PES De ON EEE ehee gerry: 20 36 48 50 
NE ei a iS ic hts oak t 4 aia beans hae ee 24 57 64 62 
SS REO ELD FETT 4 21 16 12 

















The gain made in the literature test by each class above the freshman 
class may be regarded as relatively high although no standards are available 
for comparison. The sophomores gained 60% of their initial score. 

TABLE VII. 


Mep1an Scores IN Rate or Reapinc SHOWING AVERAGE Gains. (Monroe TEst). 
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The scores in this test are in terms of the number of words read per minute. 
A significant gain was made by each of the four classes. The gains in rate of 
reading varied from 12% of the initial score of the yuniors to 37% of the initial 
score of the sophomores. 


As a matter of fact, the rate scores in the Monroe reading test do not truly 
represent the pupils’ normal rate of reading. They are from the nature of the 
test an understatement of the facts. In reading ““The Chariot Race” for ten 
minutes, pupils in the freshman class of the Tonganoxie High School read at an 
average rate of 195 words and the sophomores at 225 words per minute. Ina 
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five mintite test the freshmen in the Linwood High School read ‘The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow” at the rate of 178 words per minute. The rate of the seniors 
was 236 words per minute. 

TABLE VIII. 


MeEp1An Scores OF FRESHMEN IN TEST OF ENGLISH Form ELEMENTS, SHOWING GAIN IN 
Scores. (Briaes TEstT.) 








Initial Proper Termin. Ques. Run-on Poss. Comma 

Elements Capital Name Period Mark Sentence Sign “but ” 
Initial test........... r 5 96 15 21 69 95 35 
Final test............ 0 96 t 33 67 97 29 
Gain in score......... 7 0 11 -12 2 2 6 























The scords in this test are in terms of the percent of pupils who make 
errors on the individual elements, consequently the lower scores are the more 
satisfactory. ‘n four of these elements of form there was evidence of gain, on one 
no gain, and on two a poorer score was made in the later test. 

Graphs Showing Median Gains.— The gains shown in these tables were 
also presented graphically to the pupils and teachers (and later tothe school 
board members.) 

The median scores in the first (initial test) and second (final test) in silent 
reading are shown here in comparison with the standard scores foreach of the 
two grades. 


ILLustRATION IX. Median Gains in Silent Reading Test. 
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It is easy to note which classes made the greatest gains in spelling. The 
sophomore class (X), which scored next to the highest in the first test, spelled 
an average of 1 word less in the second test than in the first test. All other 
classes showed a gain in the final test. 
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ILLusTRATION X. Average Gains in Spelling. 
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In the second or final. composition test the sophomore median was equal 
to the standard score. The junior class made virtually the same median score 
in both tests, but all other classes showed a gain in score. 


This diagram presents a more detailed type of analysis, showing the gains 
made by pupils of different degrees of ability in spelling. The lowest 20 per- 
cent of the class (below 20 percentile) did not exceed 4 words in the first test or 
5 words in the final test. The highest 20 percent of the freshmen (above 80 
percentile) surpassed a score of 16 words in the first and 19 words in the final 
test. It is clearly evident that it was not the poorest spellers who made the greatest 
gain. 
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ILLusTRATION XII. Median Gains in Written Composition. 
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ILLusTRATION XIII. Median Gains in Reading in High School. 
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Other gains Not Measured.— It is reasonable to believe that the results of 
this experiment include other gains no less valuable than those which have been 
demonstrated, but they are not subject to measurement by objective tests. 
Indeed, such gains may in the long run be more important than even the mark- 
ed progress made in some of the skill and content elements. Among these 
other gains may be included the introduction of the teachers to improved 
methods of presentation and of measurement, the development of certain 
favorable attitudes on the part of the pupils, and the diagnostic value for 
purposes of later instruction of the analyses made. 

The ready adoption by the principals and the teachers of English of prac- 
tically all the suggestions provided in the outline on ‘Improving Teaching 
Results in English’, and their earnest application of these suggestions, may 
come to have some permanence in the greater variety and effectiveness of their 
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ILLustRATION XIV. Percentile Gains of Freshmen in Spelling. 
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later procedure. Incidentally, their reaction provides an indication of how 
readily teachers respond to constructive assistance. 


A changed attitude on the part of the pupils — resulting to some extent 
from making them aware of their achievement with reference to specific 
standards, their actual rate of progress and the definite objectives sought, also 
to some extent from using the spirit or method of a game to displace a portion 
of dull drill — may be expected to carry over into their later work. One evi- 
dence of this tendency is found in the fact that the pupils in one school asked 
that similar tests be used next year because ‘they make our work more defi- 
nite.’ 

Likewise a teacher, previously unfamiliar with and unfavorable toward 
standardized methods of measurement, inquired how ske might secure the 
material needed (similar tests) for continuing the same kind of work. 


Analyses were made of the specific errors or difficulties in the work of the 
pupils in spelling and in reading. The significance of these was then discussed 
with the teachers. A vocabulary analysis of the written compositions showed a . 
considerable increase in range or variety of vocabulary in the compositions written 
at the conclusion of this experiment in comparison with those written at the be- 
ginning. 
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Many samples of thought expression, made outstanding by means of the 
descriptive words and phrases used or by means of other forms of effective 
diction, were selected from pupils’ compositions and presented to the class 
groups for the purpose of aiding and encouraging them to improve their own 
diction. This type of analysis seemed to have suggestive value for pupils and 
teachers. 

It may besuggested by some teachers that the phases of English tested in 
this experiment include chiefly the formal features, and that elements of more 
fundamental or permanent value such as the development of appreciation, 
enjoyment of literature, and growth in literary culture were not tested. If this 
should be granted as true, it is still a fact that (1) the elements tested are gener- 
ally regarded as essential:instruments of further progress, (2) that they receive 
much instructional emphasis in school, (3) that any significant increase in the 
economy of time and efficiency of results in these elements may facilitate devel- 
opment of the larger values in English, and (4) that there is little justification 
for ineffective teaching in the formalelements. However, at least some of the 
elements tested may be considered as belonging to the applied or functional 
phases of English instruction. 

Perhaps the conventional teacher of English will see in the procedure em- 
pleyed in this experiment only a further addition to an already burdensome 
program of teaching work. But, in truth, many progressive teachers believe 
that much of the laborious routine in reading theme papers, the costly duplica- 
tion in having them rewritten as a formal exercise, and the red ink marking of 
details could be dispensed with as ineffective. With this in mind, one might 
well employ more of student activity in self-scoring, self-criticism, and in ex- 
change of student criticism, under the teacher’s guidance as is suggested in 
this experiment, thus saving the teacher’s time and energy for more productive 
effort, improving the effectiveness of instruction and increasing the satisfaction 
of both teacher and pupils thereby. Likewise the use of more tests of the ob- 
jective type may save the teacher of English from a portion of the slow dull 
reading of lengthy test papers. 

The data made available by the use of standardized tests may be made to 
serve a further teaching and administrative purpose by translating the scores 
into grade standards and then preparing individual graph cards showing the 
pupil’s relative achievement in each test. His record in succeeding years may 
be shown on the same ca'd. Such cards may come to have great value for 
later diagnosis and guidance. 


SUMMARY OF THE EXPERIMENT 


1. Inthe schools of two small communities, 188 pupils in high school and 
87 in the two grades which immediately precede the high school were given a 
series of six tests in English and one group mental test. A definite plan of 
supervision was followed for a five months period and the tests were then re- | 
peated to determine the progress made by the pupils. 
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2. The experiment involved a practical plan of cooperation between the 
School Service and Research Bureau of the State University and the schools 
concerned in the experiment. 

3. The essential features of the method of supervision employed con- 
sisted, first, in centering the emphasis upon a varied and simplified but rela- 
tively impersonal presentation of ‘the facts’ to the pupils in order to stimulate 
their interest and effort toward increased achievement; and second, in provid- 
ing the teachers with the constructive assistance which they needed to continue 
this process in an effective manner and to utilize more fully for instruction pur- 
poses the many actual or potential interests and activities of their pupils. 

4. The average gains which the pupils made during the period of this ex- 
periment varied considerably by classes and by subjects. However the best 
average gains were quite remarkable. In spelling, the average gain made by 
the eighth grade pupils during the five months closely approximated 1} years of 
school progress; in reading, the average gain made by the same grade was 2 
years of school progress; in composition, the gain was equivalent to 2} years in 
grade VIII, 2 years in grade VII, and nearly a year in grade IX. In vocabu- 
lary, the seventh grade pupils made an average gain that was 50% of their 
average score in the initial test; in literature, the average gain of the sophomore 
class was 60% of their initial test average; in rate of reading the same class 
gained 37% of its initial test average. 

5. Some other results of the experiment are suggested which are not 
subject to simple or direct measurement. These are the changed attitude of 
the pupils, improvement in training of the teachers, and the value for instruc- 
tional or diagnostic purposes of the analyses made. 


SomME SAMPLES OF COMPOSITIONS AND TESTS 
“HIS PAL” 


(Composition written by a high school freshman boy on picture No. 1, page 13.) 


There was once a boy that lived on a farm. This boy had many pet’s, but the one 
that he liked better than any other was a small dog that he named Pal. Pal was a dog that 
liked to follow this little boy to a pond not far away where they would have much fun to- 
gether. The boy often fished until he was tired then he would throw sticks into the water 
for the little dog to bring back to him. 

One day as they were returning from the pond the boy threw a stick at a bird that was 
sitting on the railroad track that the farmer’s had to ship their grain. The dog thinking 
the boy wanted him to get the stick ran after it and as he got to the track one of the freight 
cars ran into him and he was killed. 


The boy took the dog and buried him in one of the back lots - put a cross and flowers’ 


over the grave and he would go there every day and kneel to say a prayer and think of his dog 
and the fun that they had together. 


“THE STORY OF THE PICTURE.” 
(Composition written by a freshman girl on picture No. 2, page 13.) 


The summer day was sunny and warm. Inez and two of her friends decided to go on a 
hike. They prepared their things and started early that morning. They had not intended 
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to go but a short way. But after getting out in the sunshine and having such a fine time 
they took no heed of how far they walked. Soon they came to a dence wood and after they 
had gathered as many flowers as they cared for they decided to pitch camp. 

The girls were thirsty from their long walk and decided that if Inez would stay and 
watch the lunch the other two girls would go after water. After they were gone Inez be- 
came frightened at a noise and did not wait to see what it was but run as fast as she could 
but in the opposite direction from where her friends were. Finally she became lost from her 
friends and called but received no answer. 


As it happened she had brought her lunch with her. And being tired and hungry sat 
down alone to cook her lunch. Soon she heard a noise again and looking up saw her friends. 
She was very happy now and all had a nice time eating lunch together. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


(Composition written by high school sophomore on picture No. 3, Page 13.) 


In a poor section of London lived a very poor family consisting of Billy, a small lad of 
ten, his father and mother, and his grandfather. Billy had a wonderful voice for so small a 
boy and music was the one thing that it was possible for these poor folk tohave. It bright- 
ened their home, and if they were not exactly contented, they were nearer that than are most 
people. 


It was Christmas eve and Billy sat in his chair wishing that he could spread Christmas 
cheer. Small as he was, he could see that even though poor they were far happier than their 
rich neighbor who lived in a magnificent house on a large hill near them. The house always 
looked proud and seemed to look down in contempt upon the poor cottages below. 


A happy thought came to Billy. Why could not his grandfather, his father, and hesing 
and play for their friends? All agreed and they excitedly put on their wraps. Billy was 
anxious to get started, and it seemed as if Grandfather was slower than usual. They then 
went from house to house — grandfather with his trumpet, father with his violin, and Billy 
with a song book. 


The music seemed to soothe everyone. Billy felt more strongly than ever the message 
of “Peace on earth, good will toward men”. Small children ceased their fretting and obe- 
diently went to bed with the trio’s music ringing in theirears. Mothers forgot their worries 
and cares, and were able to see brighter days ahead. 


They had gone to all their poorer neighbors’ homes when they thought of the old man, so 
proud and stern, who lived in the big house. Billy had never felt that this man was a 
neighbor, but tonight he felt sorry for the Rich Man and said, ‘“‘Let’s play and sing for the 
Rich Man.” The others assented and they climbed the hill. 


The Rich Man sat in his study alone. He was thinking of his wife and small boy who 
were both dead, and of his own lonely life. Then he heard the music of a trumpet and a 
violin and the voice of a small boy singing “Hark the Herald Angels Sing.”’ As he heard 
the song all his haughtiness vanished. He suddenly resolved to thank these kind people. 
Opening the door he beheld them — Grandfather, his old hat decorated with a sprig of mistle- 
toe and set back on his head, blowing his trumpet with vigor, Father, playing the violin, and 
Billy singing joyfully. 

He invited them into his home and asked many questions about Billy, whom he found 
to be just the age of the son he had lost. Billy sang for him and he thought the child’s 
voice wonderfully sweet and clear. Hebegged them to come to his dinner the next day and 
he said ,“I wish to send Billy on to a school where his voice may be cultivated.’’ So Billy 
went to school to become a great singer. And who is there to say that it was not the 
spirit of Christmas that gave Billy his chance? 
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“THE WITCHES DEN”. 
Composition written by junior girl on a theme from the motion picture, 


“Tue Last Days or Pompe’. 


One very interesting scene in the picture, ‘‘The Last Days of Pompeii”, was the scene 
showing the witches den. The den appeared to be an old cave. It was not very large and 
from the picture I imagine that it was damp and chilly, for the old witch had a fire burning in 
one section of the cave. She sat on a rudely built stool before the open fire. She was a piti- 
ful sight. Her stringy brown hair hung down her back and over her shoulders. Her 
stooped form was clothed in dirty rags. Her large gray eyes added to her horrid witchy 
appearance. As she sat staring at her sacred reptile that lay on the ground before the fire, 
some one entered. She turned and saw a man and lady standing by her side. She asked 
them who they were and what they wanted. They explained to her that they were Glaccus. 
and Ione and had come to her den to escape the storm. She arose and gave Ione her stool 
by the fire, then went to get another stool for Glaccus. Ione sat down by the fire, and soon 
noticed the reptile. She became very much frightened, and Glaccus not knowing that it was. 
he witches sacred reptile, killed it with a stick of wood. 

The witch returned just in time to see Glaccus strike her reptile the last time. She be- 
came very angry and cursed Glaccus. She wished him lots of bad luck and bade him leave. 
Glaccus and Ione left immediately. The poor witch was a picture of agony, as she picked up 
the dead creature and kissed it over and over again. She sat down on her stool before the 
fire again with her sacred reptilein her arms and wept bitterly. It was a very interesting 
and pathetic scene. 


TrvueE-Fatse Test Basep On “THE CuHarioT Race” As A READING EXERCISE. 


Indicate which of the following statements are true by placing ‘T’ before them if true. 
If a statement is false or if story ‘does not say’, then place ‘F’ before the statement. 
1. The owner of the horses was an Arab, named IIderim. 


2. Ben-Hur wanted to harness the horses himself in order to get acquainted with them and 
have them know him. 

. The first morning he used only two horses. 

. Sirius’ neck is compared to a bended bow. 

. The horses were named for the four winds. 

. The training of the team took place in the circus arena. 

The spectators on this occasion were Ilderim’s whole tenantry. 

. Ben-Hur drove the horses gradually from a walk to full speed during their first day’s 
practice. 

9. Ben-Hur asked his friend, Malluck, to ride with him in the chariot. 

10. The floor of the arena was covered with sawdust. 

11. The city in which the Circus was being held was Athens. 

12. The Circus opened to the common people at midnight. 

13 .Wrestling and running contests were held before the chariot race. 


an acm » &W 


14. Ben-Hur’s chief opponent in the race was Antioch. 

15. During much of the race Ben-Hur restrained his horses from their greatest speed. 

16. Flowers were used by the people in the audience to indicate which driver they favored. 

17. It was an accidental break-down which injured his chief opponent’s car and enabled 
Ben Hur to win the race. 

18. People were allowed to bet on the various races. 
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MottipLe Cuoice Test ON Motion Picrure Version Or “Sttas MARNER”’. 


Read the following statements and place an (x) before the one in each group which is 
the best or the nearest to the truth. 


I. 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


Wa 


VII. 


Vill. 


When Silas Marner lived in Lantern Yard his friend, William Dane, robbed and 
murdered the old deacon and contrived that suspicion should fall upon Silas. 
His action was prompted by 
1. His desire to stand well in that community. 
2. His need of money to pay his debts. 
3. His desire to marry the girl to whom Silas was engaged. 
4. His courage in performing a Christian duty. 
Ww 


hen Silas was found guilty of the murder by a vote of the people, he suffered 
most because 
He had hoped to escape suspicion. 
It would ruin his business as a weaver. 
His friends and the girl believed the accusation. 
The people felt: some doubt of his innocence. 
It would interfere with his wedding. 


Sem oF be 


After Silas had moved to Raveloe he spent most of his time 
1. At his loom weaving. 

2. Continuing as in his old life at Lantern Yard. 

3. Making new friends in Raveloe. 

4. Counting the money that he had made. 


Godfrey Cass collected rents for his father because 

1. He was the oldest son in the family. 

2. He liked to ride a horse in collecting. 

3. His father needed the money. 

4. His brother Dunstan could not be trusted to do it. 


When Dunstan Cass came to Silas Marner’s cottage and stole the money 

1. He thought it was his because he had found it. 

2.- He was too weak in character to resist the sudden temptation when he wanted 
money. 

3. He wanted to punish Silas for being rich. 

4. He intended to pay it back some time later. 


The reason why Silas had worshipped his gold was that 
1. He had worked so hard to earn it. 

2. There was so much of it that the value was great. 

3. He was planning to spend it for something he wanted 
4. Its brightness and beauty attracted him. 

5. It took the place of companions in his lonely life. 


When Silas found the child, Eppie, on his hearth he thought that 
1. His gold had mysteriously returned to him. 

2. Another sorrow had come into his life. 

3. It was Godfrey Cass’ child that needed a home. 

4. She probably had no warm fire at home. 


The Squire thought that the reason why Dunstan did not come home was 
1. That he was afraid because he stole the money. 

2. That he got lost on the way home. 

3. That he had run away and would return later. 

4. That he had been injured or killed. 








AN EXPERIMENT 


IX. The chief effect that Eppie had on Silas was that 


1. She interfered with his work in weaving. 

2. He needed more money to support her. 

3. He was made happier by the child’s presence. 
4. She helped him get more weaving done. 


X. When Silas found the gold by the side of the skeleton in the drained stone-pit he was 


glad because 
1. He still had the old feeling of gold worship. 
2. He wanted to prosecute the thief. 
3. He wanted the victim’s money to replace his lost gold. 
4. He wanted to use the money to make Eppie happy. 
5. He had recovered his lost property. 


XI. Eppie refused to go to live with Godfrey, her father, because 


1. She did not believe his story. 

2. She knew she would be happier with those whom she loved. 
3. She hated him for the way he had acted. 

4. Her sense of obligation compelled her to stay. 


XII. Eppie’s mother became exhausted and died as a result of 


NQo or WON = 


© 


10. 
a. 


12. 
13. 
14. 


1. The long, hard trip in the snow. 

2. Her desire to attend the Squire’s ball. 

3. Being tired of living. 

4. Being a victim of her laudanum drinking. 
5. Losing her way in the darkness and storm. 


QUESTIONS ON “LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW” AS A READING EXERCISE. 


. Among whose papers was the Legend of Sleepy Hollow found?......................::ccescceseeees 
. What facts regarding Grensburgh does Irving refer to but not vouch for?..............00.00..... 
. To what kind of people does the author recommend Sleepy Hollow as a resort?.............. 


What three spirits are alleged to haunt this vicinity? ....................:.cccceccseseseeeeeteeeeeneneee 


. For what object does the Hessian trooper ride in search each night?.............0...0..0:000 


I I crs 0. Scar saksunaiucasuspadaseseras PAREN Merce didecsussessssisoese 


. State the change that occurs in the minds of people who inhale the witching influence 


of the air in Sleepy Hollow. .....................c-scsssssssesensansssessonsssssoesenscsnsescssessnosaneessesssencesees 
Did the ancestors of the people inhabiting Sleepy. Hollow live in vi Holland, or 


ENGR RGR sce aurea. te dally acer pe: pte tein oe J SARE Somat th & oe EE 


. Name two natural phenomena seen more often in this neighborhood than in other 


AR OO a ages i and ie we Es regan osneioare 


Was Ichabod Crane a native inhabitant of Sleepy Hollow? 0.000.000.0000... cee eects 
What maxim did Crane follow in the classroom? ......................ccccccccccsseseeeeseeneeeenenseseeneeeeneens 
What phrase is used to describe Ichabod’s feet?...................c:ccccccceeseeeeseeecseeseetecescneeseseseeaees 
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BOOK LIST AND AUTHORS 
The following titles of books were selected from reading lists handed in by pupils in the 


ones which you have read. 


Title Author 
RR CE IA PE ROI Zi <= Pesroad anil Bae eos Si sede ne pace 
2: TipeOe DOOME .o. 56.5. ei ee. . 22. The Stepdaughter of the Prairie... ........ 
3. The Other Wise Man..................0.0.0.0...... 2B. Tnncbents Abeoads.535.0.00 sects cctsscccsssnsscucs 
Gs SRE I os sci kin tain 24. The Hunchback of Notre Dame............ 
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6. The Brimming Cup................0..........0..0. TD SI noses ska oc kas clcosecglat peo hago 
.7. Travels with a Donkey................0....0.... TN WII OR eS. ccpsnisss eons eats 
8. The Call of the Wild..........00000000000000000.. ya ES ee 
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15. A Certain Rich Man...............0..0..0.006. 35. The Vicar of Wakefield.. ............ ........... 
Pe eS ea ee 36. The Last of the Mohicans...................... 
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18. The Days of Poor Richard...................... 38. The House of Seven Gables.................... 
19. The Court of Boyville...............0.00..0000.... 39. The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
DD. ‘Tike Bhise PI Wer oes bose ciscevessesseces 40. Huckloberty Tinn.....,....<cccccetsedecsseintesets 
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Write the name of the author opposite each title. Check the 





